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Foreword 

It  has  been  said  that  any  person  of  average  intel- 
hgence,  with  the  proper  inspiration  to  write  a  song 
poem,  can  work  out  a  general  situation  around  the 
central  idea  (usually  indicated  by  the  title)  in  a 
suitable  style  of  recognized  type,  and  unconsciously 
conform  to  the  rules  of  good  lyrics,  without  know- 
ing the  rules  at  all. 

This  conclusion  is  reached  on  the  basis  that  most 
people  have  become  more  or  less  acquainted  with 
the  general  construction  of  poems  used  in  popular 
songs,  c.:he'  by  singing  them  for  their  own  amuse- 
ment or  hearing  them  rendered  in  public. 

I  therefore  wish  to  point  out,  that  in  going  some- 
what into  detail  regarding  the  technique  of  the  art 
of  versification,  that  I  do  not  wish  to  discourage  any 
writing  efforts  on  the  part  of  those  who  may  have 
a  natural  gift  for  songwriting. 

As  the  chorus  is  the  most  important  part  of  a 
popular  song,  most  writers  concentrate  on  complet- 
ing it  first,  usually  keeping  it  within  eight  lines  and 
using  the  title,  if  possible,  in  or  as  the  first  or  last 
line  of  the  chorus.  One  or  two  verses,  consisting  of 
from  four  to  eight  lines,  are  usually  found  to  be 
sufficient. 

A  song-poem  must  be  short  in  form  and  expres- 
sive of  a  single,  complete  idea,  in  as  simple,  singable 
language  as  possible. 
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The  successful  iutroduction  of  ''talkiug  pictures'' — aud  there 
is  no  longer  any  doubt  as  to  their  success — has  proved  to  be  the 
greatest  boon  to  the  music  industry  ever  bestowed  upon  it  during 
its  entire  history.  Anyone  who  (luestions  the  permanency  of  talk- 
ing pictures  has  certainly  not  seen  and  heard  the  better  produc- 
tions such  as  ''The  Broadway  Melody,"  '"The  Desert  Song"  and 
''The  Singing  Fool." 

Perfection  of  the  radio,  thougli  liailed  at  first  as  a  millennium 
for  the  music  industry,  brought  about  a  curious  and  unforeseen 
conliict  of  opinions.  On  the  one  side  were  aligned  the  large  music 
publishing  liouses,  burdened  with  a  tremendous  expense  in  main- 
taining permanent  professional  staffs.  These  complained  that  so 
many  of  the  radio  audience,  who  formerly  comprised  the  pub- 
lisher's market  for  sheet  music,  were  content  to  sit  at  home  and 
listen  in  on  popular  musical  programmes,  with  no  inclination  to 
purchase  copies  for  their  own  use,  that  they  sitffered  a  material 
loss  of  sales.  They  further  asserted  that  writers'  royalties  from 
the  sale  of  phonograph  records  and  music  rolls  were  reduced  by 
the  radio  to  a  new  low. 

On  the  other  side  were  found  the  small  independent  publishers,    -^ 
who  discovered  the  radio  to  be  a  powerful  agency  for  exploiting 
and  popularizing  independent  hits,  with  a  minimum  of  attendant 
expenses  to  the  publisher. 

Talking  pictures  have  thrown  a  new  light  on  this  situation. 
The  audiences  at  the  "talkies"  are  certainly  not  stay-at-homes, 
and  a  great  many  i)icture  theatres  wliicli  liave  installed  talking 
devices  have  inaugurated  the  practice  of  having  on  sale  at  the 
box  office,  copies  of  the  songs  used  in  conjunction  with  the  picture 
being  shoAvn.  The  rendition  of  a  song  over  the  radio  misses  the 
vitality  and  punch  imparted  by  the  visible  personality  of  tlie  singer 
on  the  screen. 

Several  of  the  larger  picture  producing  companies,  recogniz- 
ing the  golden  harvest  to  be  reaped  by  the  publishers  of  the  songs 
popularized  through  being  sung  and  played  in  the  "talkies,"  have 
hastened  to  arrange  for  securing  a  portion  of  that  revenue,  by 
purchasing  substantial  holdings  of  stock  in  certain  music  publish- 
ing houses.  This,  although  the  talkies  are  still  in  their  infancy, 
the  first  commercially  successful  talking  picture  liaving  been 
released  within  a  year  of  the  present  writing. 
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other  picture  producers  unwilling  to  depend  upon  such  song 
material  as  may  become  available  through  the  staff  or  other 
writers  of  these  music  publishing  companies,  have  gone  into  the 
open  market  in  search  of  suitable  songs.  For  example,  Edwin 
Carewe,  director  of  the  picture  "Kamona/-  released  by  United 
Artists  and  featuring  Dolores  del  Rio,  sought  to  obtain  a  theme 
song  for  that  star's  next  picture,  "Evangeline."  First  National 
Pictures,  Inc.,  offered  a  prize  of  1500.00  through  "Screenland''  for 
the  best  lyrics  written  for  a  theme  song  to  be  used  in  Alice  White's 
production  of  "Hotsy  Totsy." 

Those  who  have  an  inclination  to  w  rite  either  words  or  music 
for  songs  must  recognize  these  conditions  as  a  new  incentive  for 
exercising  such  talents  as  they  possess,  for  the  sources  of  all  motion 
picture  entertainment  are  now  required,  in  order  to  meet  compe- 
tition, to  furnish  songs  with  their  pictures.  These  songs  represent 
a  commodity  to  which  they  previously  had  no  access  and  a  virgin 
field  lies  open  to  those  who  can  qualify  in  waiting  them. 

^^Talkies^'  Promoting  Song  Sales 

It  would  be  very  difficult  indeed  for  anyone  to  conve}^  by  the 
use  of  printer's  ink,'^the  extent  to  which  TALKING  PICTURES 
are  promoting  sales  of  songs  as  forcefully  or  convincingly  as 
would  an  actual  attendance  at  a  single  performance  of  the  Warner 
Brothers'  VITAPHONE  talking  picture,  "The  Singing  Fool." 

For  the  benefit  of  those  readers  who  have  not  seen  and  heard 
"The  Singing  Fool,"  I  shall  give  a  brief  resume  thereof,  in  an 
effort  to  point  out  how  the  principal  songs  used  are  adapted  to 
the  picture. 

Al  Jolson  is  the  star  performer,  and  he  plays  the  part  of  a 
singer  in  a  cheap  cabaret  who  writes  his  own  songs.  His  voice 
sounds  perfectly  natural  from  the  screen,  and  the  many  close-ups 
afford  his  audience  a  much  better  view  of  his  facial  expressions 
than  was  ever  possible  in  his  personal  appearances  on  the  stage. 
Supported  by  the  dance  orchestra,  he  sings  several  popular  num- 
bers, notably,  "It  All  Depends  on  You,"  but  scores  a  real  hit  with 
a  brand  new  song,  "There's  a  Rainbow^  'Round  My  Shoulder" 
('Cause  I'm  in  Love),  wliich  he  is  inspired  to  write  after  falling 
in  love  with  one  of  the  girl  performers  in  the  cabaret,  whom  he 
afterwards  marries.  THE  LIBRARY 
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Al  advances  rapidly  in  the  professional  ranks,  and  supplies 
Ids  beautiful  wife  Avitli  every  luxuiy.  He  idolizes  her,  and  life 
seems  complete  when  she  presents  him  with  a  son  and  heir,  whom 
he  calls  ''Sonny  Boy."  This  event  inspires  him  to  write  a  song  of 
that  title,  which  he  sings  to  the  child  on  numerous  occasions  while 
holdino-  him  on  his  knee. 
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AFs  great  affection  gradually  centers  upon  his  boy,  after  his 
young  wife  pursues  an  affair  of  the  heart  on  the  outside,  and  her 
unfaithfulness  soon  becomes  apparent  to  him.  She  upbraids  him 
without  justification,  and  finally  deserts  him,  taking  the  child  witli 
her.  Poor  Al  is  heartbroken.  His  grief  prevents  him  from  sing- 
ing, and  he  soon  becomes  a  down-and-outer,  but  the  love  of  another 
girl,  a  cigarette  vender  in  the  cabaret  where  he  first  met  his  wife, 
rescues  him  from  the  gutter  and  re-establishes  him  in  the  pro- 
fession, where  he  ultimately  puts  over  the  "Sonny  Boy''  song  with 
tremendous  success. 

The  story  takes  Al  to  a  hospital  to  visit  his  sick  boy,  who  dies 
in  his  arms.  He  is  playing  in  a  theatre  at  the  time,  and  is  forced 
to  go  on  with  his  act  after  leaving  the  death  bed.  The  climax  is 
reached  when  he  sings  ^^Sonny  Boy"  under  these  tragic  conditions 
to  an  enthralled  audience. 

This  effort,  in  the  minds  of  most  critics,  is  undoubtedly  the 
greatest  in  Al  Jolson's  notable  career.  The  close-ups  during  his 
singing  impress  upon  the  audience  the  fact  that  he  may  claim 
fame  as  a  real  tragedian  together  with  his  acknowledged  reputa- 
tion for  comedy.  He  sings  "Sonny  Boy''  with  so  much  pathos 
that  99%  of  the  average  audience  leave  the  theatre  in  tears. 

The  showing  of  this  picture  has  resulted  in  two  great  song 
hits.  The  "Sonny  Boy"  number  at  this  writing  promises  to  sur- 
pass all  songs  of  the  past  in  copies  sold  and  money  earned.  To 
date  the  picture  has  not  been  released  for  general  distribution. 
In  most  large  cities  it  is  still  confined  to  theatres  where  seats  are 
priced  at  |2.00  each.  When  it  starts  showing  at  the  thousands  of 
popular  priced  theatres,  a  further  great  stimulus  in  sales  of  copies 
Avill  be  reflected. 

While  it  is  without  question  a  good  song,  it  does  not  put  all 
previous  songwriting  efforts  to  shame  so  far  as  actual  merit  is 
concerned.  It  owes  its  great  success  mainly  to  the  unusual  oppor- 
tunitv  it  was  afforded  through  the  medium  of  the  talking  picture, 
and  serves  to  demonstrate  the  tremendous  organ  for  publicity  into 
which  the  motion  picture  has  developed.    Patronized  by  tlie  entire 
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country,  a  new  and  more  wonderful  scientific  achievement,  "the 
picture  that  talks  like  living  people,"  and  sings  as  Avell,  has  cre- 
ated a  greater  interest  in  this  form  of  entertainment. 

The  number  of  theatres  on  the  waiting  list  to  be  wired  for 
talkies  is  causing  much  concern,  but  it  is  onh^  a  question  of  time 
before  they  will  all  be  equipped  for  offering  their  patrons  talking 
and  singing  pictures. 

Utility  Songs 

In  addition  to  "spot  songs"  which  are  adapted  to  episodes  in 
sound  pictures,  such  as  I  have  referred  to  in  "The  Singing  Fool," 
a  considerably  greater  number  are  being  used  in  what  are  now 
known  as  "Talking  Shorts."  These  "shorts"  usually  consist  of 
two  reels,  and  project  well  known  vaudeville  performers  doing 
their  regular  turns.  A  great  many  of  these  are  singing  acts,  such 
as  those  of  Van  and  Schenck,  Kitty  Donner,  Karyl  Norman,  the 
Foy  Family,  Gus  Edwards'  Song  Review,  Marion  Harris,  Vincent 
Lopez,  Eddie  Cantor,  and  many  others.  These  acts  are  constantly 
requiring  new  songs,  which  are  necessarily  given  public  introduc- 
tion through  the  picture  theatres  to  an  extent  which  is  scarcely 
possible  to  appreciate.  The  song  requirements  of  these  performers 
are  referred  to  as  "utility  numbers,"  and  include  almost  every 
type  of  song  imaginable.  Though  such  a  song  may  be  used  only 
once  in  a  "talking  short,"  it  is  destined  to  reach  the  ears  of  many 
millions,  who  will  also  see  its  singer  on  the  screen  and  establish 
its  popularity  to  sucli  an  extent  that  will  be  reflected  in  a  tremen- 
dous sale  of  printed  copies  thereof. 

The  Theme  Song 

In  another  classification  of  songs  adaptable  to  picture  uses 
is  found  the  "Theme  Song."  A  theme  song  is  usually  a  number 
written  especially  for  a  certain  picture,  using  for  its  theme  the 
main  idea. upon  which  the  picture  is  based.  Such  songs  played 
with  numerous  variations  are  recorded  upon  the  film  which  pro- 
jects the  picture,  or  on  synchronized  records  and  are  rendered 
simultaneously  throughout  the.  showing  of  the  picture.  A  "spot" 
song,  like  "Sonny  Boy,"  is  often  referred  to  as  the  theme  song  of 
"The  Singing  Fool,"  although  it  is  not  technically  so.  "Ramona" 
is  one  of  the  best  illustrations  of  the  theme  song,  for  its  words 
suggest  to  the  listener  the  idea  on  which  the  story  of  the  picture 
is  based.  In  writing  a  theme  song  for  a  picture,  one  must  neces- 
sarily know  what  the  picture  is  about.    Advance  information  as 
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to  Avhat  pictures  the  different  companies  are  planning  to  make 
can  frequently  be  had  in  time  for  a  writer  to  complete  a  theme 
song  in  time  for  the  producer's  consideration.  This  information 
is  published  as  a  matter  of  news  in  several  motion  picture  trade 
magazines;  notably  the  Moving  Picture  RevicAv,  published  monthly 
at  East  Stroudsburg,  Pa.    Subscription  |2.00  per  year. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  pictures  which  use  the  themes  of 
extremely  popular  songs  will  adapt  such  songs  as  theme  numbers. 
This  has  already  occurred  with  the  ^Talking  Picture,  "My  Man," 
wherein  the  song  of  that  title  is  sung  by  Miss  Fannie  Brice,  "Kiss 
Me  Again"  in  "Mile.  Modiste"  and  "Look  Out  for  Jimmy  Valen- 
tine" in  "Alias  Jimmy  Valentine." 

Among  the  more  prominent  theme  songs  to  date,  together  with 
the  titles  of  the  pictures  they  were  used  for,  are  the  following : 


Theme  Song 

Marie 

Just  a  Sweetheart 

Little  Mother 

Laugh,  Clown,  Laugh 

Jeannine,  I  Dream  of  Lilac 

Time 
That  Melody  of  Love 
Kiss  Me  Again 
My  Man 
I  Loved  You  Then  as  I  Love 

You  Now 
Ramona 
Diane 
Crossroads 
My  Angel 
Charmaine 
Flower  of  Love 
You  Were  Meant  for  Me 
Little  Irish  Rose 


Title  of  Picture 
The  Awakening 
Battle  of  the  Sexes 
Four  Sons 
Laugh,  Clown,  Laugh 

Lilac  Time 

Love 

Mile.  Modiste 

My  Man 

Our  Dancing  Daughters 

Ramona 

Seventh  Heaven 

Show  People 

The  Street  Angel 

What  Price  Glory 

White  Shadows  of  the  South  Seas 

Broadway  Melody 

Abie's  Irish  Rose 


Look  Out  for  Jimmy  Valentine  Alias  Jimmy  Valentine 


Christina 

Lady  Divine 

Coquette 

Some  Sweet  Day 

Where  Is  the  Song  of  Songs 

for  Me? 
My  Mother's  Eyes 


Christina 

Divine  Lady 

Coquette 

Children  of  the  Ritz 

Lady  of  the  Pavements 
Lucky  Boy 
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One  for  All,  All  for  One 

My  Zonia 

Louise 

My  Suppressed  Desire 

Walking-  With  Susie 

Sally  of  My  Dreams 

I'll  Always  Be  Mother's  Boy 

Pa<>an  Love  Sono- 

Precious  Little  Thing  Called 

Love 
I'll  Always  Be  in  Love  With 

You 
I'm  Tliirsty  for  Kisses,  Hungry 

for  Love 


Iron  Mask 

In  Old  Arizona 

Innocents  of  Paris 

Gang  War 

Fox  jNIovietone  Follies 

Mother  Knows  Best 

Mother's  Boy 

Pagan 

Shopworn  Angel 

Syncopation 

Whv  Be  Good? 


The  combined  x)rograms  of  the  numerous  picture  producers 
call  for  a  release  of  over  500  pictures  during  the  year  1929,  a 
large  percentage  of  Avhich  Avill  require  theme  songs. 

Excepting  in  cases  where  ])roducers  advertise  for  theme  songs 
for  certain  pictures,  it  is  not  considered  advisable  for  new  Avriters 
to  attem])t  writing  theme  songs.  The  requirements  for  writing 
general  utility  songs  are  not  nearly  so  exacting,  and  further,  if 
such  nund)ers  do  not  fit  in  one  place  they  may  in  another,  even 
though  it  may  not  be  a  picture  tie-up.  Consider  the  many  songs 
which  have  achieved  great  popularity  through  using  the  radio  as 
the  only  avenue  of  exploitation.  Practice  in  writing  utility 
]iumbers  will  also  have  the  tendency  to  qualify  one  for  the  Avrit- 
ing  of  theme  and  spot  songs,  and  establish  sufficient  reputation 
to  win  recognition  when  later  eltorts  are  submitted. 

Utility  songs  ]nay  be  based  upon  any  subject  the  author  is 
inspired  to  write  upon,  so  long  as  it  is  one  likely  to  interest  a 
large  percentage  of  the  people,  and  to  excite  their  sympathy  and 
win  the  ax>proval  of  their  sentiments. 

Class/ficafio/i  of  Song  Siib]ects  or  Themes 

Of  course  LOAM']  is  (he  supreme  thiMue  of  songwriters.  It 
lends  itself  to  the  highest  and  most  beautiful  ideals,  as  well  as  to 
the  basest  motives.  The  love  theme  has  a  more  universal  applica- 
tion, appealing  to  rich  and  poor  alike,  than  any  other  theme.  The 
semi-classical,  or  high  class  love  ballads,  for  example :  "Oh  Prom- 
ise Me,"  ''Because,"  ''I  Love  You  Truly,"  '^Dawning,''  "Love  Me 
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iiud  the  World  Is  Mine,"  arc  snno  in  tlie  iinisic  salons  of  the 
world's  iuonar<-lis,  as  well  as  in  the  hninhlest  homos  of  onr  Groat 
Doinoerac}'. 

Maii}^  themes  Avould  be  worthh'ss  if  used  alone,  bnt  become 
suitable  for  song  i)nrposes  Avhen  blended  with  the  great  love  theme. 
A  song  about  the  moon,  or  the  shores  of  some  water,  would  prov« 
a  very  dull  subject  without  the  injection  of  the  love  ehmient,  as 
illustrated  in  such  songs  as:  ''Shine  on  Harvest  ]Moon"  (fc^r  me 
and  my  gal)  ;  ''On  Miami's  Shore"  (there  I  ahvays  meet  a  girl 
that  I  adore).  The  love  theme  has  been  successfully  associated 
with  happiness,  folly,  siu  and  death,  and  not  only  has  it  been 
dignified  by  the  greatest  composers  on  earth,  but  it  has  boon  bur- 
lesqued to  please  the  multitudes  by  popular  songwriters  in  such 
numbers  as  "Everything's  Made  for  Love,''  "I'm  Rack  in  Love 
Again,-'  "How  I  Love  Her  and  She  Loves  Me  Is  Xobody's  Busi- 
ness," and  "I  Want  to  I>e  Loved  By  You''  (just  you).  Love  is 
the  beginning,  the  middle  and  the  end  of  everything,  or,  according 
to  the  title  of  one  popular  number  of  the  day,  "Love  Is  Just  a 
Little  Bit  of  Heaven." 

Any  theme  that  has  an  intimate  bearing  upon  the  lives  and 
experiences  of  the  common  folk,  that  reflects  their  sense  of  humor, 
their  deep  sympathy  and  unselfish  lives,  will  find  a  quick  response. 
The  multitude  which  the  great  Lincoln  said  ho  was  "proud  to 
refer  to  as  the  common  people,"  will  always  applaud  the  efforts 
of  the  clever  songwriter  who  tickles  its  fancy,  pleases  its  moods, 
flatters  its  conceit,  arouses  its  enthusiasm,  soothes  its  fears, 
mirrors  its  life,  delicately  discloses  its  passions,  ridicules  its  ene- 
mies and  burlesques  its  foibles;  yet  it  reserves  for  him  a  place 
of  honor  should  he  rise  above  the  mediocre  and  inspire  the  social 
soul. 

The  Mother  Song 

The  latest  hit  under  this  classification  was  the  number  used 
as  the  theme  song  for  the  Fox  Production,  "Four  Sons."  Its 
title  is  "Little  Mother,"  and  the  theme  similar  to  numerous  other 
mother  songs  that  preceded  it. 

The  mother  song  will  always  occupy  a  distinguished  place  in 
American  popular  music.  The  longer  we  live,  the  more  we  think 
of  our  mothers.  Mother  love  possesses  a  divine  relation  to  the 
Father  of  Life,  and  in  time  of  stress  and  trouble  we  go  to  her  as 
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the  one  place  where  we  can  be  sure  to  receive  a  sympathy  that 
passeth  all  understanding,  a  love  that  knows  no  limitations  or 
conditions,  and  whose  power  is  greater  than  all  the  influences  of 
evil. 

There  are  certain  types  of  songwriters  who  have  been  so  long 
away  from  home,  so  long  away  from  mother  and  living  in  an 
unwholesome  environment,  that  they  have  become  callous  and 
unsusceptible  to  the  influences  we  have  indicated.  They  will  tell 
you  that  there  is  no  demand  for  mother  songs,  because  they  have 
found  no  response  to  their  own  emotionless  and  hypocritical 
phrases,  and  insincere  efforts.  Songs  like  ^'Mother  Macree," 
''Dear  Little  Mother  of  Mine,"  "My  Mother's  Rosary"  and  'Tal 
of  My  Cradle  Days"  will  always  find  a  public  ready  to  welcome 
their  sentiments. 

Home  Songs 

The  most  universally  beloved  song  of  home  is  ''Home,  Sweet 
Home,"  written  by  an  American,  John  Howard  Payne,  in  England 
in  1822.  Overcome  by  homesickness  as  the  result  of  what  appeared 
to  be  failure  in  literary  work,  and  recalling  the  happy  days  of 
his  life  back  in  America,  he  seated  himself  on  a  bench  in  a  little 
park  and  wrote  the  lines  of  "Home,  Sweet  Home,"  which  immor- 
talized, not  only  the  song,  but  his  name  as  well.  The  melody  was 
Avritten  by  Henry  Bishop,  being  one  of  the  six  numbers  in  his 
opera,  "Clari,  the  Maid  of  Milan,"  which  was  first  given  at  the 
Covent  Garden  Theatre  in  London,  May  8,  1823.  Its  success  was 
instantaneous,  and  it  has  been  translated  and  sung  throughout 
the  world. 

Among  the  most  successful  home  songs  of  recent  years  were 
"My  Old  New  Hampshire  Home,"  "My  Little  Grey  Home  in  the 
West,"  and  "My  Indiana  Home,"  the  words  of  which  are  familiar 
to  nearly  everyone. 

The  home  song,  like  the  mother  song,  should  voice  the  sweet- 
est memories,  the  deepest  yearnings  and  the  highest  aspirations 
of  mankind.  It  must  be  a  song  that  recalls  the  joys  which  dry 
the  tears  of  millions,  brings  back  the  old  familiar  scenes  and  faces 
of  childhood  days,  and  appeals  to  the  tenderest,  purest  and  noblest 
sentiments  of  the  human  heart.  So  long  as  the  love  of  home 
remains,  so  long  shall  the  love  of  this  sweet,  tender  type  of  song 
be  enshrined  in  our  hearts. 
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The  Rustic  Song 

The  rustic  song  or  ballad  is  a  sister  song  to  the  home  and 
mother  songs.  It  requires  a  writer  who  has  similar  sentiments, 
kindred  feelings,  and  a  like  sense  of  moral  values  to  express 
properly  the  sentiments  needed  for  such  a  type  of  song. 

Too  many  rustic  songs  have  been  written  by  Pullman  observa- 
tion car  passengers,  and  too  few  by  those  who  were  born  and 
bred  in  the  country,  whose  poems  would  breathe  the  atmosphere 
of  rural  life.  Most  of  those  which  liave  Avon  at  least  a  temporary 
success  have  lacked  the  tang  of  the  earth,  the  perfume  of  the 
woods,  the  laughter  of  the  brook.  In  most  cases  they  have 
depended  for  their  success  upon  the  old  reliable  love  theme. 

The  Southern  and  Western  states  seem  to  have  furnished  the 
best  scenes  for  rustic  ballads.  The  romance  and  chivalry  tradi- 
tionally associated  with  those  sections  of  the  country  apparently 
lend  charm  to  their  themes.  Writers  in  other  sections  may  yet 
disprove  that  this  is  a  justifiable  rule. 

The  nineteenth  century  has  not  yet  produced  a  song  tliat  is 
more  fragrant  with  the  perfume  of  nature  than  ''The  Old  Oaken 
Bucket,"  a  true  rustic  ballad,  written  by  Samuel  Woodworth. 
Mid  the  scenes  of  his  childhood  Avere  fond  recollections  brought  to 
view  by  the  deep  tangled  wildwood,  the  meadow,  the  hill,  the 
cataract  over  which  the  winding  brook  laughed  its  way  to  the 
sea.  It  Avas  in  sucli  an  environment  as  tliis,  in  Massachusetts, 
that  the  author  found  his  inspiration. 

Kecent  attempts  to  appease  the  public's  craving  for  songs  of 
this  type  have  resulted  in  such  songs  as  ''Just  a  Cottage  Small 
by  a  Waterfall,"  and  "In  a  Shady  Nook  by  a  Babbling  Brook." 

The  Irish  Song 

The  Irish  song  has  always  had  a  prominent  place  in  the 
catalogs  of  most  publishers,  and  a  great  many  more  will  be  needed 
as  theme  songs  for  pictures  having  themes  closely  associated  witli 
the  Emerald  Isle  or  its  people.  In  the  great  American  melting 
pot,  the  Celtic  strain  is  one  of  the  largest  in  volume  and  penetra- 
tion. In  fact,  the  Irish  race  has  always  made  a  great  impression 
upon  our  own  national  characteristics  by  voluntarily  blending 
Avith  more  other  racial  groups  than  any  other  one  strain. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected,  however,  that  a  song  Avriter  Avho 
Avas  born  and  bred  on  the  lower  East  Side  of  Ncav  York  City,  of 
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Russian  parents,  can  express  the  thoughts,  sentiments  and  aspira- 
tions of  the  Irish  people.  So-called  Irish  songs,  written  under 
such  circumstances,  are  usually  a  drug  on  the  market.  Another 
reason  why  many  Irish  ballads  have  failed  is  because  they  are 
written  in  a  style  and  dialect  repellent  to  those  with  Irish  blood 
in  their  veins.  The  day  of  satire,  ridicule  and  insidious  inferences 
of  inferiority  of  the  Irish  has  passed.  Just  because  this  race  is 
good  natured,  enjoys  a  joke  on  itself  and  good  humored  carica- 
tures, does  not  mean  that  it  will  any  longer  countenance  songs 
implying  inferiority  or  vulgarity  to  the  Irish.  This  will  explain 
why  those  Irish  ballads  which  have  succeeded  in  securing  and 
maintaining  great  popularity  are  those  that  have  appealed  to  the 
clean  sentiments,  fond  memories  and  sacred  ideals  of  a  proud 
race. 

"Where  the  River  Shannon  Flows,"  "Come  Back  to  Erin," 
"The  Rocky  Road  to  Dublin,"  and  "My  Irish  Song  of  Songs"  are 
samples  of  the  kind  of  Irish  songs  that  have  won  approval,  and 
a  study  of  the  words  reveals  the  truth  of  what  we  have  written. 
John  McCormack  and  the  host  of  great  Irish  lyric  tenors  will 
always  welcome  songs  that  measure  up  to  the  standards  indicated, 
and  it  remains  for  the  many  sons  and  daughters  of  Erin  to  sit 
down  and  develop  such  material,  rather  than  have  them  depend 
upon  the  empty,  boring  efforts  of  professional  writers  who  know 
nothing  of  Irish  sentiments. 

The  Novelty  Song 

A  novelty  song  may  deal  with  almost  every  imaginable  sub- 
ject. It  depends  entirely  upon  originality  or  the  revamping  of 
old  themes,  the  describing  and  exploiting  of  humorous  incidents 
of  life  common  to  all  of  us,  and  the  utilizing  of  witty  or  odd  ideas 
and  phrases. 

Novelty  songs  will  find  a  new  and  fertile  field  in  talking  pic- 
tures, in  what  we  have  described  as  utility  songs,  or  songs  which 
can  be  utilized  by  singers  appearing  in  "talking  shorts."  "Among 
My  Souvenirs"  was  Edgar  Leslie's  novel  method  of  recalling  past 
love  affairs  in  a  song,  while  "Me  and  the  Boy  Friend"  was  a  new 
manner  of  a  girl  singing  of  her  sweetheart.  "He's  a  Devil  in  His 
Own  Home  Town"  was  the  vehicle  of  making  fun  of  a  rube  sport 
in  a  big  city.  "Yes!  We  Have  No  Bananas,"  a  nonsensical  lyric 
which  poked  fun  at  the  lingo  used  by  foreign  fruit  peddlers,  was 
one  of  the  most  successful  numbers,  from  the  financial  viewpoint, 
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published  up  to  that  time, — estimates  on  copies  sold  running  as 
high  as  1,800,000,  Peculiarly  enough,  the  melody  of  this  song  was 
stolen  from  ^'I  Dreamt  I  Dwelt  in  Marble  Halls,''  "Bring  Back  My 
Bonnie  To  Me,"  ^'An  Old  Fashioned  Garden,"  and  the  ^'Halleluja 
Chorus."  Certain  music  critics  have  commented  upon  the  fact 
that  its  alleged  composer  had  established  himself  as  a  ^'one  hit 
writer,"  on  the  theory  that  he  has  not  turned  out  a  successful 
number  since,  whereas  the  truth  is  that  he  never  produced  one 
hit.  The  strains  that  he  ^'lifted,"  as  it  were,  were  composed  so 
long  ago  that  the  copyrights  had  run  out,  leaving  him  immune  to 
legal  consequences.  If  you  possess  a  keen  eye  and  a  sense  of 
humor,  and  can  write  lyrics  that  will  not  go  over  the  heads  of 
the  average  song  loving  public,  you  should  exercise  your  talents 
in  this  direction,  as  originality,  novelty  and  humor  are  ever  wel- 
come. 

Flirtation  Songs 

Flirtation  songs  might  well  be  included  as  novelty  songs,  but 
inasmuch  as  there  have  been  so  many  flirtation  songs,  they  occupy 
a  place  by  themselves.  The  themes  of  this  class  of  songs  consist 
of  cleverly  worded  compliments  that  a  bubbling  youth  is  wont 
to  have  on  tap  for  an  accidental  acquaintance  with  a  girl  whose 
physical  charms,  good  looks,  etc.,  are  the  subject  of  his  effusive 
admiration. 

They  are  often  used  for  opening  numbers  by  couples  doing 
a  singing  and  dancing  act,  wherein  they  give  the  performers  an 
opportunity  to  get  together.  They  are  also  effective  with  selected 
chorus  groups  such  as  the  famous  sextet  in  "Floradora,"  when 
they  sang  "Tell  Me,  Pretty  Maiden,  Are  There  Any  More  at  Home 
Like  You."  One  of  the  most  successful  flirting  songs  was  intro- 
duced by  the  popular  English  comedienne,  Alice  Lloyd,  entitled 
"Splash  Me."  "What  Do  You  Do  Sunday,  Mary,"  "You're  the 
Cream  in  My  Coffee"  and  "I'll  Get  By  as  Long  as  I  Have  You," 
are  among  recent  hits  in  this  classification. 


'fe 


Town,  City  and  State  Songs 

A  great  many  songs  have  proven  successful,  the  writers  of 
which  used  their  home  town,  city  or  state  as  the  theme. 

In  writing  such  songs,  the  theme  or  story  should  be  based 
upon  some  particular  feature,  person  or  condition  closely  asso- 
ciated with  the  place  and  easily  identified  as  a  part  of  it. 
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In  this  group,  the  home  town  song  has  been  the  most  success- 
ful, although  there  have  been  recent  movements  in  the  direction 
of  having  the  different  states  of  our  Union  adopt  certain  compo- 
sitions as  their  official  songs. 

Successful  numbers  in  this  group  include:  "That's  Why  I 
Wish  Again  I  Was  in  Michigan,'^  ^^I  Was  Born  in  Virginia," 
"Down  in  Chattanooga,"  "Chicago"  and  "Alabama  Bound." 

There  are  many  other  song  themes  which  will  never  grow 
old  so  long  as  they  are  written  up  in  an  appealing  manner.  A 
few  of  them  w  hich  come  to  mind  and  typical  examples  of  each  are : 
Romantic  songs  such  as  "To-night  You  Belong  to  Me"  and  "I'd 
Climb  the  Highest  Mountain" ;  Baby  songs  such  as  "Sing  Me  a 
Baby  Song"  and  "Baby  Face" ;  songs  using  girls'  names  as  titles, 
such  as  Margie,  Sally,  Irene  and  Mary. 

Then  we  have  flower  songs  including  "I'm  Knee-Deep  in 
Daisies,"  "Say  it  With  Flowers"  and  "Roses  of  Picardy" ;  Moon 
songs  among  which  are  "Get  Out  and  Get  Under  the  Moon"  and 
"Me  and  the  Man  in  the  Moon";  Dream  songs  such  as  "Dream 
Kisses,"  "Girl  of  My  Dreams"  and  "Do  You  Believe  in  Dreams." 

Under  a  somewhat  different  heading  come  the  Blues  and 
Blues  songs.  The  latter  are  songs  about  the  Blues  such  as  "Home 
Again  Blues"  and  "Alcoholic  Blues."  Plain  Blues  are  a  S(frt  of 
low  down  melodic  creation  and  claim  "St.  Louis  Blues"  and 
"Memphis  Blues,"  both  by  W.  C.  Handy,  as  their  leaders. 

Certain  lamentations  in  song  form  are  also  deserving  of 
mention  here  on  account  of  their  large  sale  in  copies  and  records 
such  as  "The  Prisoner's  Song,"  "Crepe  on  the  Door,"  "The  Death 
of  Floyd  Collins,"  "The  Mississippi  Flood"  and  "Little  Marion 
Parker." 

Special  or  Spot  Songs 

What  was  known  as  the  special  song  in  musical  comedy  the- 
atrical productions  is  referred  to  in  talking  pictures  as  the  "spot" 
song.  This  name  is  applied  because  it  is  written  to  fit  a  certain 
spot  in  a  picture  which  offers  one  of  the  performers  an  oppor- 
tunity to  express  his  thoughts,  hopes  or  expectancies  in  song. 
While  these  songs  are  usually  written  specifically  to  cover  the 
situation  presented,  it  is  not  unusual  for  a  producer  to  select  a 
song  already  w^ritten  which  just  happens  to  fit  the  episode.  In 
such  cases  the  songs  are  referred  to  as  "interpolated"  numbers. 
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Spot  songs  have  often  become  liils,  and  have  saved  many 
prodnctions  from  what  appeared  certain  failure,  particularly 
wlien  tlie  song  was  capable  of  popular  use.  In  this  event  the 
publisher  is  quick  to  notice  the  tendency  toward  popular  approval, 
and  exerts  every  elfort  to  reap  the  ensuing  financial  harvest.  ''I 
Can't  Give  You  Anything  But  Love,  Baby,"  from  Lcav  Leslie's 
musical  comedy  ^'Blackbirds,"  and  ^'There's  a  RainboAv  'Round 
M}^  Shoulder,"  from  "The  Singing  Fool"  talking  picture,  offer 
appro23riate  illustrations. 

Itispiratlon 

Of  course  the  first  requisite  in  writing  a  song  of  any  descrip- 
tion is  an  inspiration.  According  to  some  successful  song  writers, 
inspirations  for  their  best  songs  came  after  they  had  taken  pen 
in  hand  to  write  on  a  different  subject. 

In  the  writing  of  theme  songs,  or  spot  songs,  inspiration  may 
be  furnislied  by  reading  a  s^^nopsis  of  the  picture,  or  a  book  or 
story  from  which  it  has  been  adapted.  An  inspiration  for  Avriting 
utility  songs  may  come  from  actual  incidents  in  your  oavu  life 
or  in  the  lives  of  others  with  which  you  are  familiar.  It  is  well 
kyown  that  many  of  our  most  successful  songs  were  inspired  by 
the  beating  of  a  broken  lieart,  as  may  be  attested  to  by  such  num- 
bers as:  ''The  Prisoner's  Song,"  "Tlie  One  I  Love  Belongs  to 
Somebody  Else,"  "Bye,  Bye,  Blackbird,"  "Broken  Hearted,"  "I 
Wonder  Who's  Kissing  Her  Now,''  "'Lover  Come  Back,"  "Among 
M}'  Souvenirs,"  etc. 

AAlien  an  inspiration  comes  to  write  a  song,  one  should  not 
wait  to  digest  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  profession,  but 
should  write  it  down  before  losing  thoughts  which  may  later  be 
developed  into  appealing  songs.  Once  the  ideas  are  on  paper  one 
should  then  use  the  crude  material  in  developing  tlie  title,  and  in 
putting  it  into  the  standard  poem  form,  usually  consisting  of  an 
eight  line  chorus  with  one  or  two  four-line  verses. 

Titles 

]Many  a  successful  song  has  been  inspired  by  some  writer  Avho 
has  evolved  a  title,  and  then  used  it  as  a  basis  upon  Avhicli  to 
develop  a  chorus.  A  good  song  title  may  be  found  by  employing 
a  phrase  in  general  use  but  never  theretofore  utilized  for  song 
purposes.  Illustrations  of  this  method  are  to  be  found  in  such 
songs  as :  "Ain't  She  Sweet,"'  "I'm  Sitting  on  Top  of  the  World" 
and  "I  Faw  Down  and  Go  Boom.'' 
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The  title  may  be  foiiiid  in  connection  with  a  common,  bnt 
latent  sentiment  held  by  the  majority,  regarding  a  pnblic  prob- 
lem, a  place  or  conntry,  tirst  to  be  brought  to  light  by  its  dis- 
covery as  the  title  of  a  popular  song,  as  was  the  case  with  ^^It's 
Your  Land  and  ^[y  Land,"  and  the  pre-Avar  hit,  ^^I  Didn't  Raise 
My  Boy  to  Be  a  Soldier/'  It  may  be  found  in  the  symbolizing 
of  the  love  element  in  a  sentence  that  will  stimulate  the  imagina- 
tion, review  past  recollections,  remind  one  of  old  associations, 
and,  above  all,  that  Avill  linger  in  the  memory  long  after  it  has 
first  been  heard.  Among  such  titles  could  be  included  '^How  Can 
I  Forget  When  There's  So  :Much  To  Remember,"  '^What'll  I  Do," 
and  ^'If  I  Had  a  Thousand  Lives  to  Live  I'd  Live  Each  One  For 
You." 

It  may  be  taken  from  the  lines  of  a  famous  poem  or  the  title 
of  a  well-known  novel,  such  as  ^'If  Winter  Comes,"  and  ^The  Trail 
of  the  Lonesome  Pine."  It  may  be  formed  by  "pickings,"  as  it 
were,  from  the  conversations  of  characters  similar  to  those  appear- 
ing in  the  song  story,  particularly  when  a  humorous  theme  is  used 
and  a  witty  saying  or  clever  slang  phrase  is  apropos,  as  "Yes,  Sir, 
That's  My  Baby,"  "It  Ain't  Gonna  Rain  No  More"  and  "I'll  Say 
She  Does."  Other  titles  may  be  found  by  inventing  some  unique 
expression  that,  because  of  its  peculiar  twist,  will  attract  atten- 
tion and  assist  its  sale.  The  following  come  to  mind  as  practical 
examples :  "No,  No,  Nanette,"  "Whose  Izzy  Is  He"  (is  he  yours  or 
is  he  mine?),  "Marion,  You'll  Soon  Be  Marryin'  Me,"  and  "Make 
My  Cot  AVhere  the  Cot  Cot  Cotton  Grows,"  or  "Tuck  Me  to  Sleep 
in  My  Old  Kentucky  Home." 

While  the  above  suggestions  have  all  been  found  to  be  excel- 
lent writing  cues,  it  would  undoubtedly  be  possible  to  cite  a  hun- 
dred or  so  more,  but  such  songs,  when  developed  with  the  proper 
inspiration,  are  always  likely  to  strike  a  responsive  chord.  They 
are  still  new  because  they  will  never  grow  old.  The  public  will 
always  love  and  cherish  them. 

The  Chortis 

The  chorus  is  that  part  of  a  song  which  concludes  the  thoughts 
expressed  in  the  verses,  and  should  contain  the  main  idea,  climax 
or  moral  of  the  theme.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  not  only  should 
the  verses  be  closely  related  and  have  a  logical  sequence,  but  that 
they  should  all  lead  to  the  conclusion  expressed  in  the  cliorus. 
The  chorus  of  a  song  usually  decides  its  success,  and  a  good  one 
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is  Goiisiderecl  iiiiR'-t(']itlis  of  the  hnitle  fm-  jK^pular  acclaim.  The 
experienced  songwriter  i-ealizes  this  to  such  an  extent  that  he 
usually  works  on  his  chorus  tirst,  and  sees  that  it  contains  the 
central  idea,  disclosing  the  climax  in  either  the  tirst  or  last  line, 
if  not  in  both,  which  is  most  likely  to  be  the  title  as  well. 

It  is  a  very  good  rule  to  start  off  the  chorus  of  a  song  with 
its  title  line  and  end  it  up  with  the  same  line.  This  has  the  value 
of  hammering  into  the  listener's  mind  the  title  of  the  song,  and 
letting  the  law  of  association  Avork  to  enable  its  identity  to  be 
recalled  easily.  This  is  particularly  desirable  in  view  of  tlie  fact 
that  songs  are  usually  written  for  the  purpose  of  selling  them 
to  the  public,  either  in  printed  form,  as  sheet  music  or  phono- 
graph records,  and  there  is  no  better  w^ay  of  advertising  the  name 
of  the  article  offered  than  is  afforded  through  this  method.  While 
it  is  often  impossible  to  follow  this  rule,  it  is  nevertheless  a  good 
one  to  bear  in  mind. 

Ycrses 

In  the  early  days  of  ]K)pular  song  writing  it  was  not  an  un- 
usual thing  for  a  song  to  have  three  and  sometimes  mon^  verses. 
During  recent  years,  however,  there  are  probably  more  popular 
songs  having  only  one  verse  than  there  are  with  two  verses.    After 
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singing  the  verse  and  chorus  the  singer  just  repeats  the  chorus. 

If  the  song  story  can  be  told  by  using  only  one  vers(^  tliere 
is  no  need  for  a  second  one.  If  a  second  verse  is  necessary  tlie 
author  must  be  careful  in  writing  it  so  that  it  can  be  sung  to  tlie 
same  music  which  is  written  for  the  first  verse.  Each  correspond- 
ing line  of  the  second  verse  must  contain  the  same  number  of 
beats  or  syllables  as  are  in  the  first  verse.  They  should  also  have 
the  same  meter  and  accent. 

Importaucc  of  Euphony 

First  and  foremost  in  im})ortance  is  the  use  of  words  that 
can  be  easily  pronounced  and  sung.  Many  words  that  are  per- 
missible at  the  beginning  or  throughout  a  line  should,  undc^r  no 
circumstances,  be  used  at  the  end. 

T.  W.  Higgins  in  his  Atlantic  Essays  wrote  this  beautiful 
tribute  to  words : 

''\yords  are  available  for  something  wiiich  is  more  than 
knowledge.  Words  afford  a  more  delicious  music  than  the  chords 
of  any  instrument;  they  are  susceptible  of  richer  colors  than  any 
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painter's  palette;  and  that  tliey  slionld  be  used  merely  for  the 
transportation  of  intelligence,  as  a  wheelbarrow  carries  brick,  is 
not  enongli.  The  highest  aspect  of  literature  assimilates  it  to 
painting  and  music.  Be^^ond  and  above  all  the  domain  of  use  lies 
beauty,  and  to  aim  at  this  makes  literature  an  art." 

Yes,  and  we  might  add :  To  aim  at  this  makes  a  song-poem 
a  gem.  You  may  have  a  beautiful  theme,  and  spoil  it  because 
the  song-effect  does  not  do  it  justice.  You  may  have  an  excellent 
story  to  tell,  and  destro}'  its  strength  by  the  use  of  poor  words. 

Do  not  fall  into  the  error  of  going  to  the  extreme  by  naming 
a  mountain,  river,  lake  or  state  by  a  name  that  cannot  be  easily 
sung.  Simple  words,  seldom  over  two  syllables,  seem  to  prove 
most  successful  in  the  popular  song.  Occasionally  a  three-syl- 
lable word  is  necessary,  in  which  case  make  sure  it  is  easy  to 
pronounce;  sucli  as  memories,  where  two  of  the  syllables  blend, 
because  one  is  short,  light  and  unaccented ;  also,  caresses,  beau- 
tiful, Kentucky,  wandering,  Juliet,  violet,  Mandalay,  deserted  and 
forgotten. 

When  no  words  seem  to  possess  a  quality  soft  enough  or 
delicate  enough  to  express  tlie  idea  of  death,  then  the  use  of 
figurative  phrasing  will  solve  our  problem  by  making  a  softer, 
kindlier  reference,  as  in  ^'My  Old  Xew  Hampshire  Home,"  you 
will  read :  *'In  the  village  churchyard  near,  sleeps  the  one  I  love 
so  dear." 

Tlie  quality  and  sound  of  a  word  means  so  much  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  your  song  as  it  gives  tlie  singer  the  power  to  shade 
or  blend  his  notes  to  tlie  exact  color  and  movement  the  thought 
inspires. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  in  accompanying  our  sweet- 
hearts to  a  department  store,  we  ^'walk,"  but  when  Ave  are  in  a 
sentimental  mood  our  steps  are  uneven  and  with  no  particular 
destination,  Ave  '^stroll"  along  a  secluded  path  that  AAdnds  its  way 
among  the  hills.  Ordinarily  Ave  ^'travel"  through  A^arious  countries, 
but  the  homesick  vagabond  'Svanders"  OA'er  land  and  sea.  Ordi- 
narily we  ''go"  from  state  to  state,  but  poetically  Ave  ^^roam'-  or 
"drift"  from  clime  to  clime. 

Do  not  be  too  definite  or  exact  in  your  method  of  presenting 
a  detail.  Leave  much  to  the  imagination  and  save  the  grace  and 
beauty  of  illusion. 
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Stevenson  sa3's :  ^'One  sound  suggests,  echoes,  demands  and 
harmonizes  with  another,  and  the  art  of  rightlv  using  the  concord- 
ances is  the  final  art  in  literature."  And  we  can  truthfully  add 
— in  song-verse  composition  as  well. 

A  smooth,  even  flow  of  liarmonious  words  means  euphony. 
For  example,  I  quote,  '^heavy  burdens  to  bear"  or  "virtues  I  find 
in  you"  or  'S'Our  face  beams"  or  ^'through  the  sycamores  tlie 
candle  liglits  are  gleaming." 

Poetic  License 

Poetic  license  allows  for  considerable  laxity  in  constructing 
tlie  sentences  of  song-poems.  They  may  often  be  abbreviated  and 
tjie  rules  of  grammar  set  aside,  or  they  may  consist  of  inverted 
sentences.  This  does  not,  however,  mean  that  you  should  be 
careless  and  deliberatelv  make  glarini''  errors  in  grammar,  or 
unnecessarily  use  inverted  forms  from  a  foolisli  desire  to  imitate 
great  poets;  as  the  compressing  of  thoughts,  and  the  use  of  relincnl 
and  remote  suggestion  have  greater  latitude  in  the  writing  of 
straight  poetry  than  in  the  composing  of  a  song-poem. 

The  Meter 

Poetically  speaking,  the  definition  of  meter  is  :  "Tlie  character 
of  a  composition  divisible  into  measure,  equal  in  time  and  Aveight, 
and  sinular  in  rhythmic  construction,''  or,  in  other  words,  "A 
rhythmic  arrangement  of  syllables  in  verse.'' 

Therefore,  meter  is  the  form  in  which  all  poetry  is  cast,  and 
means  measure. 

Both  Bobby  Burns  and  Thomas  ]Moore  sang  tlieir  own  lyrics 
or  ballads  and,  in  fact,  fitted  their  verse  to  well-known  tunes,  so 
neither  found  as  much  use  for  the  technical  rules  of  poetry  as 
those  poets  who  lacked  the  natural  ear  for  music. 

I  have  gone  into,  and  am  going  into,  greater  detail  in  tliese 
technical  matters,  not  to  discourage  tliose  who  have  a  natural 
gift  for  song-Avriting,  but  to  encourage  those  who  understand  the 
art  of  versification,  yet  do  not  realize  the  field  their  talent  may 
conquer,  namely,  the  writing  of  semi-classical  and  classical  song- 
h'rics. 

Even  a  trained  song-writer  does  not  ahvays  obtain  the  meter 
desired  at  the  outset.  He  may  have  in  mind  a  certain  song  that 
has  the  exact  swing  and  time  that  he  believes  most  suited  to  his 
poem,  so  lie  finds  it  necessary  to  alter,  change,  rearrange  Avords 
and  sentences  until  he  obtains  the  certain  lilt  he  has  in  mind. 
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On  tlie  other  hand,  the  ideas  and  emotions  that  come  to 
yon  as  an  inspiration  may  come  in  their  own  natural  meters,  and 
by  analysis  yon  will  find  you  have  complied  with  most  of  the 
requirements  of  a  good  song-poem. 

The  Foot 

The  modern  song-poem  is  the  lineal  descendant  of  the  earliest 
poetry  that  was  born  of  music  and  dancing,  and  consisted  of  a 
succession  of  pleasing  sounds,  set  in  or  to  rhythmic  time.  This 
time  was  measured  hj  the  Greeks  by  the  number  of  foot  beats, 
forward  and  backward  in  tlie  dance. 

Many  experienced,  practical  and  successful  lyrists  know  notli- 
ing  of  the  laws  of  iiieter,  or  the  ditferent  forms  of  poetic  feet,  but 
they  do  realize  that  their  lines  are  going  to  be  set  to  music,  that 
is,  they  should  rhyme  by  sound,  not  spelling;  that  the  lines  should 
measure,  even  if  not  by  syllables,  then  by  accent. 

Irregularities 

There  are  many  irregularities  in  poetry,  and  to  our  conser- 
vative teachers  it  seems  that  the  only  poet  who  lias  the  right  to 
be  irregular  is  one  who  has  proven  his  capacity  to  be  regular. 

However,  to  song-writers,  Ave  wish  to  say  that  you  have  au- 
thority to  be  as  irregular  as  you  like,  so  we  are  going  to  skim 
over  the  irregularities  of  poetic  constructions,  and  if  you  find 
some  pointers  there  that  you  can  use  to  advantage,  make  use 
of  them. 

Elision  is  the  partial  or  entire  cutting  off  of  a  vowel  or  syl- 
lable for  the  sake  of  euphony  as  "o'er"  for  "over"  and  "o'th'  '•  for 
"of  the"  which  are  often  used,  not  only  to  avoid  false  accent,  but 
also  to  subdue  unimportant  words  in  a  line. 

Slurring  is  passing  over  unimportant  syllables  lightly.  It  is 
often  used  by  song-writers  to  avoid  false  accents  or  to  match  the 
time  of  the  following  line  and  still  retain  the  use  of  a  very  essen- 
tial word. 

Song- writers  often  eliminate  a  syllable  in  a  w^ord  like  "mem- 
ory," "flowers"  and  "everywhere"  rather  than  reconstruct  the  line. 


in  which  case  singers  often  fail  to  recognize  the  musical  grace 
that  it  requires,  or  to  take  notice  of  the  ellipsis,  as  Ave  should 
technically  call  it,  and  fall  behind  their  accompanist.  It  is  also 
harder  to  memorize  these  exceptions  in  a  song,  and  we  would 
therefore  advise,  that  only  in  case  of  a  high-class  ballad  sliould 
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long  words  requiring  such  careful  pronunciation  and  singing  be 
used. 

Contraction  is  the  suppression  of  an  entire  syllable  as  iu 
^'Heaven"  and  ''power''  when  pronouncing  or  singing  the  same. 

Expansion  is  accenting  a  normally  silent  syllable  for  tlie 
sake  of  the  meter.  Some  poets  indicate  this  exi)ansion  by  the 
addition  of  an  accent,  as  in  tlie  case  of  the  word  "beloved"  whicli 
can  be  pronounced  in  three  sj^llables  as  ''be-lov-ed." 

Khythm 

Rhythm  is  not  as  capable  of  definition  as  meter,  or  a  method 
of  rliyming  to  be  adopted  at  will,  but  is  rather  tlie  lilt  or  swing 
of  the  entire  song-poem.  It  is  tlie  conscious  or  unconscious  blend- 
ing of  the  poetical  elements  tliat  ai-e  consistent,  and  sings  itself, 
as  it  were. 

Rhythm  is  a  reflection  of  the  harmony  of  nature.  The  sound, 
movement  and  regularity  of  their  succession  produces  a  sway 
or  swing  that  ])leases  the  ear.  Shelly  in  his  ''Defense  of  Poetry'' 
says : 

"Sounds  as  well  as  tlioughts  liave  a  relation  both  between 
each  other  and  towards  that  whicli  they  represent,  and  a  per- 
ception of  the  order  of  these  relations  lias  always  been  found 
connected  with  a  perception  of  the  order  of  the  relation  of 
thoughts.  Hence  the  language  of  poets  has  ever  effected  a  certain 
uniform  and  harmonious  recurrence  of  sound,  without  which  it 
were  not  poetry,  and  which  is  scarcely  less  indispensable  to  the 
communication  of  its  influences  than  the  words  themselves,  with- 
out reference  to  that  peculiar  order.'' 

Rhythm  shares  with  its  sisters,  ]Music  and  Dancing,  the 
movement  we  are  pleased  to  hear  and  feel,  and  is  therefore  the 
fundamental  element  of  verse. 

It  was  the  rhythm  of  the  "iNfarseillaise"  which  aroused  the 
marchins:  Revolutionist  of  France.  It  is  the  rhvthm  of  the  tom- 
tom  of  the  Indian  that  arouses  him  to  a  war  dance,  and  leads 
him  to  a  state  of  frenz}^  The  rhythmic  roar  of  Niagara  holds 
you  as  in  a  spell,  the  lap-slap,  lap-slap  of  the  current  of  peaceful 
waters,  as  they  kiss  the  side  of  your  house-boat  lull  you  to  sleep 
with  its  music;  or  the  moan  of  the  wind  as  it  rises  and  falls 
in  volume,  now  wailing  as  if  in  pain,  and  gradually  subsiding 
to  the  whisper  of  a  dying  man,  only  to  renew  again  and  again, 
until  your  fears  and  forebodings  leave  you,  as  the  comfort  of  your 
shelter  brings  content. 
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Triil}^  nature  is  the  poem  of  life  and  rhythm  the  swing  of 
the  universe. 

We  are  even  stirred  bv  artificial  rh^^thmic  sounds,  such  as  the 
clang  of  a  fire  bell  or  the  shrill  Avhistle  of  an  approaching  loco- 
motive, and  likewise  made  sad  upon  hearing  the  tolling  of  a  funeral 
dirge  or  glad  upon  hearing  the  merry  bells  of  a  straw-ride  party 
on  a  clear  winter's  evening. 

Tennyson's  lullaby  is  a  splendid  illustration  of  the  movement 
in  a  poem. 

^\Sweet  and  low,  SAveet  and  low, 
Wind  of  the  Western  sea." 
and  again 

"Kest.  rest,  on  motlier's  breast, 
Father  Avill  come  to  thee  soon." 
The  rhythm  in  this  lullaby  is  such  that  you  can  feel  the  swing 
of  the  mother  swaying  lier  baby  back  and  forth  to  sleep,  as  it  is 
sung. 

Rhyitmtg 

A  rhyme  is  the  recurrence  of  the  sound  of  the  last  Avord  or 
syllable  of  one  verse  or  line  in  the  last  word  or  syllable  of  another, 
and  also  the  recurrence  of  closely  similar  sounds  in  certain  defi- 
nite places  within  the  verses  or  lines. 

There  are  several  different  kinds  of  rhymes : 
First,  the  masculine  or  single  rhyme  that  consists  of  a  rhyme 
on  one  syllable  only,  as  ^'pay,"  "ray'' ;  soil,"  "toil." 

Second,  the  feminine  or  double  rhyme  that  consists  of  a  rhyme 
on  tAvo  syllables,  as  "replace,''  "efface" ;  "engage,"  enrage" ; 
"token,"  "spoken.*'  In  rhyming  "spoken''  the  Avord  "unbroken" 
can  be  used,  as  the  last  two  syllables  rhyme,  and  are  equally 
accented.  The  first  syllable  "un''  in  this  case  should  be  an  un- 
accented syllable. 

"SorroAv''  and  "tomorrow"  is  another  illustration  and  was 
used  by  William  Jerome  in  "Good-Bye,  Boys." 

Good-bye,  bo^'s,  I'm  going  to  be  married  tomorroAv, 
Good-bye,  boys,  I'm  going  from  sunshine  to  sorroAv." 

Third,  the  triple  rhyme  on  three  syllables,  as  "receiving," 
deceiving" ;  "bereaving,"  "relieving"  ;  "repeating,"  "retreating" ; 
Avherein  perfect  euphony  is  demanded  under  all  circumstances. 

The  first  syllable  will  often  be  found  not  to  rhyme  as  per- 
fectly as  the  last  two,  which  is  permissible. 
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The  masculine  rhyme  will  be  found  to  be  more  forceful  and 
have  greater  snap  and  weight  than  the  feminine,  while  the  latter 
usually  gives  greater  lightness  and  grace  to  the  lines. 

The  triple  rhyme  is  usually  employed  in  humorous  verse. 

Regardless  of  all  practical  rules,  a  trained  ear  is  the  best 
safeguard  against  the  use  of  false  rhymes.  Sound  is  what  the 
song-writer  must  absolutely  adhere  to.  No  matter  if  the  last 
syllables  are  identical  in  spelling,  sound  is  the  all-imporant  re- 
quirement of  the  words  selected  for  song  rhymes. 

If  you  begin  your  first  verse  with  a  couplet  rhyme,  that  is, 
rhyming  the  first  and  second  lines  together,  see  that  you  repeat 
this  manner  of  rhyming  in  your  second  verse. 

If  you  have  triplets  in  any  part  of  your  opening  verse,  make 
sure  you  have  triplets  in  the  identical  manner  in  your  second, 
provided,  of  course,  that  your  song  requires  a  second  verse. 

The  final  accented  syllables  should  rhyme,  even  if  the  unac- 
cented syllables  sound  alike,  as  "naming"  does  not  rhyme  with 
"charming,"  while  "harming"  does.  Often  times  it  is  even  found 
necessary  to  violate  the  rule  of  the  last  accented  syllable,  as 
"rainbow"  and  "below,"  as  the  two  last  accents  fall  on  different 
syllables  that  do  not  sound  alike,  viz:  "rain"  and  "low."  But 
where  the  word  "below"  is  used  as  the  last  word  in  the  last  line 
of  a  stanza,  the  usual  full  note  ending  the  same  overcomes  the 
discrepancy  in  accent. 

The  Value  of  Alliteration 

Alliteration  is  the  repetition  of  the  same  initial  letter  in 
closely  succeeding  words  or  in  words  directly  following  each 
other.  The  best  alliteration  is  one  that  involves  the  repetition 
of  consonants  rather  than  of  vowels. 

The  song,  entitled,  "School  Days,"  was  written  more  as  an 
illustration  of  alliteration  than  a  composition  which  would  sell 
in  the  neighborhood  of  a  million  copies  and  score  a  great  hit. 
This  has  led  me  to  believe  that  alliteration  is  occasionally  of  as 
much  importance  in  a  song-lyric  as  rhythm. 

The  three  "R's,"  "readin',  'ritin'  and  'rithmetic,"  are  known 
to  everyone,  and  to  this  well  known  alliteration  was  added  another 
line  equally  alliterative  in  "taught  to  the  tune  of  a  hickory  stick" 
with  three  accented  "T"  sounds.  The  finishing  lines  of  the  chorus 
of  this  song  which  follow^ed  the  two  previously  mentioned  allit- 
erations read  "when  we  were  a  couple  of  kids,"  which,  although 
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alliterative,  does  not  rhyme  with  any  other  line  in  the  verse,  and 
its  success  proved  that  it  did  not  need  to. 

This  song  is  an  exception  to  the  rule  of  using  the  last  line 
of  the  chorus,  containing  the  central  idea  of  the  song,  as  the 
title,  and  I  think  it  is  the  exception  that  makes  the  rule  a  good 
one. 

Defining  the  Song  Poem 

If  I  were  asked  to  define  the  song  poem  or  lyric,  I  should  say : 
^^It  is  the  inspirational  expression,  in  rhythmical  language,  of 
actual  and  imaginary  emotions,  feelings  and  thoughts.  It  must 
be  short  in  form,  and  expressive  of  a  single,  complete  idea,  in  as 
simple,  singable  language  as  possible." 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  when  you  are  possessed  of 
an  inspiration  to  write  a  song  poem,  it  is  dollars  to  doughnuts 
that  you  can  evolve  a  general  situation  around  the  central  idea 
(usually  indicated  by  the  title),  in  a  suitable  style  of  recognized 
type,  having  short  rhyming  verses,  with  rhythmic  swing  and  meas- 
ured beat,  and  unconsciously  conform  to  the  rules  of  good  lyrics 
without  knowing  the  rules  at  all. 

The  average  writer  of  popular  song  lyrics  does  not  pretend 
to  be  a  Shakespeare  or  Longfellow.  Very  few  successful  song- 
writers possess  any  knowledge  whatever  of  poetical  technique.  At 
best,  the  art  of  versification  is  as  dry  to  the  popular  song  writer 
as  is  the  science  of  rhetoric  to  the  orator.  That  the  popularity 
of  a  song  is  not  measured  by  its  intrinsic  technique  has  often  been 
proven  by  the  outstanding  success  of  songs  that  violated  every 
known  artistic  rule.  The  reader  might  do  well  to  bear  in  mind, 
however,  that  these  songs  may  have  scored  not  because  of,  but  in 
spite  of  ignoring  rules;  that  they  captivated  the  public  fancy  be- 
cause of  their  original  ideas  or  element  of  human  interest. 

Simplicity 

Samuel  Lover,  one  of  Ireland's  greatest  songwriters,  said: 
"To  awaken  sympathy,  the  simplest  words  will  go  farther  in  a 
song  than  pomp  of  language  and  elaborate  polish."  But  simplicity 
should  never  descend  into  boldness,  or  the  stringing  together  of 
nonsensical  rhymes.  A  song  should  contain  a  thought,  gracefully 
expressed,  and  if  the  tone  of  its  expression  touch  the  heart  or 
head  of  the  listener,  appeal  either  to  his  fancy  or  to  his  feelings, 
it  has  in  it,  I  believe,  tlie  germ  of  success.     If  you  preach  too 
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much,  or  philosophize  too  much,  or  if  "passion^^  as  in  ^^Hamlet's" 
queen,  "doth  protest  too  much,'^  the  chances  are  that  the  song  is 
overdone.  The  feelings  to  be  excited  in  a  song  should  rather  be 
suggested  than  ostentatiously  paraded,  and  in  proportion  as  this 
is  successfully  done,  the  song,  I  believe,  proves  successful. 

The  song  is  the  most  popular  form  of  verse  because  the  senti- 
ment it  embodies  is  simple  and  direct,  and  lies  on  the  surface  of 
our  common  nature.  The  hopes  and  aspirations,  the  yearnings 
for  home  and  loved  ones,  the  blended  associations  and  experiences 
which  all  of  us  are  heir  to;  the  beauty  of  nature  and  the  joy  of 
life,  the  dangers  of  the  deep  and  the  mystery  of  death,  the  miracles 
of  love  and  the  emotions  of  the  soul,  all  finding  expression  in  love, 
patriotism  and  brotherhood,  are  themes  which  will  ever  attract 
the  fancy  and  win  the  hearts  of  our  public  if  treated  with  sim- 
plicity. 

Any  intelligent  person  should  have  no  difficulty  in  observing 
the  practice  employed  in  song  verse  construction  and  applying  it 
to  his  own  songs.  Nearly  everyone  sings  songs  at  times,  if  only 
to  one's  self,  and  all  of  those  who  frequent  theatres,  dance  or 
music  halls,  have  found  themselves  in  the  presence  of  singers  of 
popular  songs;  consequently  the  novice  will  already  have  a  more 
or  less  well-defined  impression  of  the  material  used  in  songs  and 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  handled. 

No  extensive  course  of  instruction  is  needed  to  enable  one 
to  write  a  song  poem.  The  chances  of  such  meeting  with  success, 
however,  must  depend  mostly  upon  the  imagination  or  idea-de- 
veloping prowess  possessed  and  employed  by  the  author.  If  one 
does  not  naturally  possess  a  vivid  imagination  or  the  ability  to 
evolve  suitable  ideas  for  songs,  no  amount  of  instruction  will  ever 
endow  him  with  it.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  person  who  aspires 
to  write  song  poems  for  popular  use,  either  as  a  vocation  or  as  a 
pleasant  avocation  from  his  daily  work. 

As  in  every  other  field  or  line  of  endeavor,  the  novice  in  song 
poem  writing  will  improve  his  or  her  style  with  practice.  Pro- 
gress comes  only  through  perseverance.  Of  course  the  "try,  try, 
again"  motto  may  be  applied  too  often.  If  the  ambitious  song- 
writer is  sure  he  or  she  is  employing  proper  methods  in  develop- 
ing ideas  for  songs,  and  receives  nothing  but  rejection  slips,  I 
should  feel  obliged  to  advise  giving  up  that  line  of  writing,  and 
seeking  an  outlet  for  artistic  expression  in  other  fields. 
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New  Writers 

The  public  is  constantly  taking  cognizance  of  the  fact  that 
certain  song  successes  are  by  authors  whose  names  are  strange 
to  them,  names  never  before  connected  with  a  successful  song 
publication.  The  owners  of  these  names  were  moved  by  an  in- 
spiration to  enter  a  new  field  simply  through  the  urge  to  write 
a  song.  In  most  instances  such  inspirations  came  from  their 
hearts,  and  they  ^'just  wrote''  them,  as  was  true  in  the  case  of 
Anne  Nichols,  who  recently  took  the  witness  stand  in  Manhattan 
in  her  |3,000,000  suit  against  the  Universal  Pictures  Corp.  for 
the  alleged  piracy  of  her  play,  '^'Abie's  Irish  Rose,"  in  a  Universal 
movie  called  ^'The  Cohens  and  the  Kellys."  Specimen  questions 
and  answers  follow : 

Q.     Have  you  ever  studied  dramatic  art,  Miss  Nichols? 
A.     No,  I  just  wrote  from  my  heart. 
Q.     Are  you  familiar  with  contemporary  drama? 
A.     I  can't  say  that  I  am.     Things  just  come  to  me  and  I 
put  them  on  paper. 

Miss  Nichols  also  testified  that  she  had  never  read  Shake- 
speare, but  that  she  had  heard  of  the  character  Shylock.  The 
defense  was  attempting  to  show  that  the  theme  was  as  old  as 
Shakespeare.  In  court  Miss  Nichols  wore  a  mink  coat  and  velvet 
toque.  "Abie's  Irish  Rose"  has  earned  her  a  personal  profit  of 
some  16,000,000.  As  a  movie  (Paramount)  it  is  still  running  in 
the  U.  S.    As  a  play  it  recently  opened  in  Berlin. 

The  majority  of  successful  songwriters,  if  placed  under  cross- 
examination  on  the  witness  stand,  would  be  forced  to  make  the 
same  admissions  of  ignorance  and  unfamiliarity  with  the  tech- 
nique of  their  chosen  profession  as  did  Miss  Nichols. 

Women  Successful  With  Songs 
While  recounting  Miss  Nichols'  success  in  the  field  of  play- 
writing,  we  are  prompted  to  mention  some  of  the  many  women 
successful  in  songwriting.  Since  women  have  taken  up  this  work 
they  have  had  many  successful  publications  to  their  credit,  prob- 
ably the  most  notable  of  which  are  Carrie  Jacobs  Bond's  "The 
End  of  a  Perfect  Day"  and  "I  Love  You  Truly." 

Other  women  song  writers  are  Clare  Kummer,  Kate  Vaughn, 
Beth  Slater  Whitman,  Anita  Owen,  Mabel  McKinley,  Grace 
LeBoy,  Rida  Johnson  Young,  Caro  Roma  and  Blanche  Merrill,  all 
of  whom  have  Avon  national  reputations,  while  hundreds  of  other 
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joung  Avomen  throughout  the  country  have  attained  local  popu- 
larity. 

In  addition  to  writing  many  songs  for  general  publication 
purposes,  several  women  have  also  qualified  in  the  higher  field 
of  song  writing  by  contributing  the  words  for  songs  used  in 
musical  productions  just  as  others  will,  no  doubt,  qualify  in  the 
writing  of  spot  and  theme  songs  used  in  talking  pictures,  after 
having  developed  their  talents  through  the  writing  of  Utility 
Numbers. 

Among  such  women  writers  is  Miss  Anne  Caldwell,  who  wrote 
the  words  for  all  the  songs  in  such  productions  as  "Good  Morn- 
ing Dearie"  and  "The  Night  Boat,"  which  included  sucli  hits  as 
"Kalua,"  "Blue  Danube  Blues,"  "Good  Morning  Dearie"  and  "Left 
All  Alone  A^ain  Blues." 


&' 


Miss  Dorothy  Fields  contributed  the  words  for  all  tlie  songs 
of  one  of  Broadway's  current  musical  comedy  successes  entitled 
"Blackbirds  of  1928,"  in  which  the  song  successes  scored  include 
sucli  notable  hits  as  "I  Can't  Give  You  Anything  But  Love,  Baby," 
"I  Must  Have  That  Man,"  "Bandana  Babies,"  "Doin'  the  New 
Low  Down,"  and  "Diga  Diga  Do." 

The  story  entitled  "How  a  Song  Won  a  Fortune,"  pub- 
lished in  many  Sunday  Newspaper  Supplements  concerns  Miss 
Mabel  Wayne,  young,  blonde  and  pretty,  who  composed  "Ramona" 
(the  theme  song)  in  twenty  minues  and  made  |50,000.  Her  otlier 
lucky  break  was  "In  a  Little  Spanish  Town." 

"The  unusual  incident  in  connection  with  ^Ramona'  is,  that 
usually  the  theme  song  for  a  movie  is  written  simultaneously  with 
the  picture  and  each  helps  to  popularize  the  other.  But  the  music 
of  ^Ramona'  was  being  hummed  and  strummed  and  whistled  so 
long  before  the  picture  was  presented  that  it  made  the  movie, 
without  itself  receiving  any  impetus  from  the  production  of  the 
picture." 

"Immediately  after  the  song  came  out  Miss  Wayne  was  be- 
sieged with  requests  for  ^something  like  Ramona.'  Now  everyone 
knows  that  sequels  are  nearly  always  a  failure.  But  Miss  Wayne, 
who  had  violated  the  cherished  tradition  that  Tin  Pan  Alley  is  a 
man's  world,  now  went  and  violated  another  by  writing  a  com- 
panion song  for  ^Ramona,'  ^Chiquita,'  which  musicians  concede 
to  be  a  better  song  than  its  predecessor." 

"Of  all  the  thousands  who  have  sung  ^Ramona'  and  ^Chiquita,' 
^Don't  Wake  Me  Up — Let  Me  Dream,'  and  ^In  a  Little  Spanish 
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Town,'  very  few  know  that  the  melodies  for  all  these  hits  origi- 
nated with  a  girl  still  in  her  twenties,  who  has  never  been  nearer 
Spain  than  California,  who  has  never  seen  anything  more  Spanish 
than  a  so-called  Spanish  bungalow.'^ 

It  is  said  that  more  Avomen  can  write  poetry  than  men. 
But  strangely  enough  they  have  often  failed  to  recognize  the  op- 
portunities in  the  songwriting  field. 

When  the  woman  song  poet  takes  up  this  work  seriously  and 
endeavors  to  make  her  lyrics  conform  to  the  demands  of  the  public 
and  of  the  market  she  will  soon  win  recognition. 

Many  authorities  claim  that  women,  as  a  rule,  maintain  a 
higher  social  standard  than  men ;  that  they  hold  aloof  from  tlie 
masses,  and  that  they  are  therefore  incapable  of  translating  a 
popular  thought,  or  of  adaptaing  their  mode  of  expression,  or  of 
understanding  tlie  probh^ns  of  life  with  tlie  same  depth  and  ex- 
l)eri(^iico  as  men.  The  fact  is,  liowever,  that  women  are  entering 
into  public  life  in  sucli  increasing  numbers  tliat  one  cannot  but 
recognize  the  natural  adjustment  brought  about  by  their  closer 
contact  with  tlie  heart  and  ])ul8e  of  life's  realities.  This  is  bound 
to  result  in  their  expressing  their  fuller  lives  and  experiences 
through  the  medium  of  songwriting. 

Rewards  of  the  Songwriter 

The  public's  liberality  toward  poets  cannot  be  compared  witli 
its  generosity  toward  songwriters.  It  is  said  that  Poe's  ^The 
Kaven"  brought  |15,  poverty  and  fauK^  lo  its  author.  Contrast 
this  with  the  |50,000  profit  attributed  to  Irving  Berlin  on 
writing  his  first  song  hit,  '^Alexander's  Ragtime  Band."  There 
are  many  of  us,  of  course,  who  Avould  prefer  fame  to  wealtli,  but 
when  we  have  not  been  blessed  with  such  genius,  the  almighty 
dollar  becomes  a  most  important  consideration. 

Popular  songwriting  is  eitlier  the  most  highh^  overpaid  form 
of  writing  or  else  the  compensation  can  be  computed  in  negatives, 
the  difference  being  accounted  for  by  the  difference  between  suc- 
cess and  the  reverse  attending  a  writer's  efforts.  Beginners  should 
not  start  to  build  air  castles  of  fancy  royalties  nor  should  they 
expect  the  same  compensation  or  consideration  for  their  first 
song  as  they  would  receive  if  they  had  a  few  successful  numbers 
to  their  credit.  This,  however,  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  pub- 
lishers are  in  business  to  make  money,  and  would  just  as  readily 
make  it  from  the  contribution  of  a  new^  writer  as  they  would  from 
one  of  a  veteran,  as  has  been  demonstrated  on  numerous  occa- 
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sions.    ^'Yes,  We  Have  Xo  Bananas'^  is  a  recent  case  in  point. 

One  of  the  contingencies  is  the  ever  changing  fancy  of  the 
public  and  being  dependent  upon  the  disposition  of  the  prospec- 
tive publisher  at  the  particular  time  work  is  offered  for  considera- 
tion. Music  publishers  are  only  human  and  often  err  by  rejecting 
a  number  offered  them,  only  to  discover  later  that  it  is  being  pub- 
lished successfully  through  other  channels. 

Outright  Sales  vs.  Royalty  Agreement 

There  are  two  separate  and  distinct  methods  employed  by 
l)ublishers  in  compensating  songwriters.  The  first  method  is  to 
pay  the  writer  a  lump  sum  for  a  clear  bill  of  sale  to  the  song, 
leaving  the  publisher  with  complete  ownership  and  a  free  hand 
to  do  with  it  as  he  sees  fit.  Songs  placed  in  tliis  manner  are  said 
to  have  been  disposed  of  by  outright  sale. 

The  second  method  which  is  in  much  more  general  use  is  tlie 
royalty  plan.  The  agreement  between  a  publisher  and  a  writcn*, 
Avhereby  the  former  pays  the  latter  a  certain  amount  of  royalty 
on  each  piano  copy,  orchestra  or  band  arrangenient  sold,  as  well 
as  a  portion  of  the  returns  from  ])li()nograpli  records  and  music 
rolls,  is  usually  contained  in  a  ])rinted  contract,  wherein  the 
amount  of  royalty  and  mechanical  share  of  the  returns  is  sti])u- 
lated. 

The  amount  of  royalty  paid  on  the  sale  of  printed  copies 
ranges  from  two  to  five  cents  ijer  copy,  and  the  percentage  of 
mechanical  returns  allowed  the  author  ranges  from  25  per  cent, 
to  50  per  cent.,  according  to  the  type  of  song  and  standing  of  tln^ 
writer. 

There  is  very  seldom  any  dissatisfaction  arising  from  a 
royalty  agreement  on  the  part  of  either  the  writer  or  the  publisher, 
as  the  greater  the  sales  of  the  song  the  more  pleased  are  both  })ul)- 
lisher  and  author.  Most  j)ublishers  can  be  depended  ui)on  lo 
tender  correct  statements  of  the  royalties  due  the  authors.  Not 
only  are  most  of  them  honest,  but  they  also  wish  to  retain  the 
good  wishes  of  anv  writer  likelv  to  furnish  them  monev-making 
material.  Furthermore,  if  they  were  ever  discovered  in  dishonest 
practices,  the  reaction  of  their  writers  would  probably  ruin  them. 

An  outright  sale,  however,  almost  invariably  leaves  one  party 
or  the  other  with  regrets.  Numerous  songs  destined  to  become 
national  hits  have  been  s.old  outright  to  publishers  for  sums  in 
the  neighborhood  of  |1,000  and  even  much  less,  whereas  their 
authors  would  have  received  ten  times  that  amount  under  a  roy- 
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alty  agreement.  On  the  other  hand,  writers  who  have  been  in 
successful  writing  streaks,  and  collecting  large  royalties,  have 
induced  publishers  to  purchase  outright  for  various  substantial 
amounts,  songs  which  after  publication  failed  to  go  over.  In  such 
cases  the  publisher  suffers  a  severe  financial  loss. 

Advance  Royalty 

Most  songwriters  do  and  all  songwriters  should  insist  upon 
the  payment  of  an  advance  royalty  when  placing  a  song  under  a 
royalty  agreement.  An  advance  royalty  means  exactly  what  the 
name  implies,  that  is,  the  payment  of  an  amount  ranging  from 
$100  to  |500  or  more,  which  is  paid  the  author  in  advance  and 
before  there  has  been  any  sale  of  copies.  Such  advance  royalties 
are  usually  paid  upon  the  signing  of  the  royalty  agreement. 

If  authors  will  insist  upon  payment  of  an  advance  royalty, 
they  practically  eliminate  any  chance  of  tying  up  their  songs  with 
publishers  who  may  never  issue  copies  for  sale.  No  publisher  will 
consent  to  such  an  advance  payment  on  a  song  unless  he  really 
intends  to  issue  the  number,  and  after  investing  any  amount  he 
is  obliged  to  publish  it  in  order  to  recover  his  investment.  Under 
this  form  of  agreement  the  author  is  amply  justified  in  demanding 
an  advance  royalty  payment,  and  any  publisher  who  really  de- 
sires to  publish  the  song  Avill  not  allow  such  payment  to  stand  in 
the  way  of  acquiring  the  rights  to  publish. 

Advance  royalties  are  charged  against  the  author's  account 
as  soon  as  they  are  paid,  and  no  further  payments  are  made  until 
the  writer's  royalty  credits  from  the  sale  of  copies  or  percentage 
of  mechanical  returns  equals  the  amount  advanced.  From  that 
point  on,  the  author  receives  payment  for  all  royalties  credited  at 
the  end  of  periods  specified  in  the  agreement  (either  every  three 
or  six  months),  just  as  if  no  advance  royalty  had  ever  been 
made. 

Experience  has  taught  me  that  niSny  songs  are  written  with- 
out any  intention  on  their  writers'  part  of  either  selling  them  or 
placing  them  in  the  hands  of  publishers  on  royalty.  Some  of 
these  are  written  for  use  in  amateur  or  beneficent  music  perform- 
ances, others  for  personal  use  or  gratification,  and  others  to  ad- 
vertise a  person,  place  or  commodity,  and  published  independently 
by  the  one  so  interested.  Some  writers  prefer  to  issue  copies  of 
their  songs  on  their  own  account,  and  to  withhold  them  from  the 
consideration  of  publishers  pending  developments  which  indicate 
likely  success;  in  this  event  any  publisher  Avho  seeks  to  acquire 
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such  a  number  must  meet  demands  for  a  very  substantial  advance 
royalty  payment,  under  a  contract  which  also  calls  for  an  in- 
creased rate  per  copy  sold. 

Copyrighting  Songs 

The  United  States  Congress  enacted  a  law  known  as  tlie  Copy- 
right Act,  which  affords  the  creative  efforts  of  artists,  composers 
and  playwrights,  protection  against  those  who  would  appropriate 
them  for  their  own  use  either  in  part  or  in  full. 

This  protection  is  secured  by  making  the  necessary  applica- 
tion for  copyright  registration,  which  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  required  fee  and  a  copy  of  the  work  to  be  copyrighted,  which 
is  deposited  witli  the  Register  of  Copyrights  in  the  Congressional 
Library,  Washington,  D.  C.  The  period  of  protection  secured  in 
this  manner  against  infringement  upon  original  creations  is  28 
3ears.  If  the  copyright  owner  desires  to  lengthen  this  period, 
application  for  a  renewal  of  riglits  for  a  further  14  years  must  be 
made  within  six  months  of  the  expiration  of  the  first  period. 

My  attention  has  been  called  to  several  parties  advocating 
that  Avriters  should  submit  their  manuscripts  for  the  considera- 
tion of  publishers  and  others  without  first  securing  copyright  pro- 
tection, upon  the  ground  that  they  are  protected  under  the  com- 
mon laAv;  that  music  publishers  always  copyright  songs  in  their 
own  names,  and  that  if  the  writers  copyright  them  first  an  assign- 
ment of  copyright  becomes  necessary,  etc.,  etc. 

In  answer  to  this  I  would  first  say  that  if  Congress  considered 
the  common  law  sufficient  protection  to  songAvriters,  they  never 
would  have  enacted  a  copyright  law.  Of  course,  no  one  is  per- 
mitted to  rob  another  in  any  manner,  but  the  law  requires  that 
one  must  prove  a  claim  that  he  has  been  robbed,  and  the  copy- 
right office  was  established  to  enable  songwriters  to  stake  their 
claims  and  to  be  in  a  position  to  offer  indisputable  proof  of  their 
prior  rights. 

The  copyright  law  further  requires  that  when  a  copyright  is 
secured  before  the  publication  of  a  song  it  must  be  re-copyrighted 
in  the  form  in  which  it  is  reproduced  for  sale.  Therefore  the 
publisher  secures  such  copyright  in  his  own  name,  whether  or 
not  the  author  of  the  song  has  previously  secured  a  copyright. 
In  so  far  as  the  publisher  is  concerned  it  makes  no  difference,  but 
the  author's  work  has  been  protected  throughout. 

As  to  the  assignment  of  a  copyright,  the  procedure  is  ex- 
tremely simple  and  effects  the  transfer  of  a  song  in  a  thoroughly 
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business-like  manner.  A  copyrijj;lit  niiglit  properly  be  compared 
to  a  deed  to  a  piece  of  property,  inasmuch  as  the  rightful  owner 
of  it  is  supplied  with  proof  of  ownership,  and  its  assignment  fo 
another  party  etfects  the  complete  transfer  of  the  song. 

Song  Poems  Not  Copyrightable 

The  Copyright  law  does  not  require  that  song  poems  be  copy- 
righted as  they  are  afforded  ample  protection  under  The  Common 
LaAv. 

In  substantiation  of  this  statement  I  will  quote  the  following 
from  Explanatory  Circular  No.  17,  issued  by  the  Copyright  Office. 

The  term  ^^song''  is  not  used  in  the  Copyright  law  to  designate 
an  article  subject  to  registration.  A  song  consisting  of  both  words 
and  music  is  designated  a  ^'Musical  Composition"  and  may  be  so 
registered  here  whether  published  or  unpublished.  The  words 
alone  for  a  song  not  yet  set  to  music  cannot  be  registered  unless 
such  words  have  been  published  either  separately  as  a  leaflet  or 
as  a  Contribution  to  a  ncAvspaper  or  periodical. 

In  the  meantime,  until  published,  the  words  of  a  song  are 
protected,  like  any  other  manuscript,  under  the  Common  Law 
as  expressly  reaffirmed  in  section  2  of  The  Copyright  Act,  read- 
ing: ''That  nothing  in  This  Act  shall  be  construed  to  annul  or 
limit  the  right  of  the  author  or  proprietor  of  an  unpublished  work, 
at  Common  Law  or  in  equity,  to  prevent  the  Copying,  puMica- 
tion,  or  use  of  such  unpublished  work  without  his  consent,  and 
to  obtain  damages  therefor." 

Compliments  of  Walter  W.  Newcomer 

This  booklet  is  sent  you  with  the  compliments  of  Walter  W. 
Newcomer,  the  writer,  who  sincerely  hopes  that  it  lias  proven  in- 
teresting if  not  enlightening. 

I  am  the  l*resident  of  AValter  W.  Newcomer  and  Associates, 
Inc.,  a  corporation  chartered  under  the  laws  of  the  8tate  of  New 
York  and  dul}'  authorized  to  conduct  the  business  of  assisting 
authors  and  composers  of  songs  in  revising,  composing  and  arrang- 
ing music;  in  tlie  securing  of  copyright  protection  on  their  pro- 
ductions, and  advising  them  in  any  and  all  matters  pertaining 
thereto. 

In  making  a  straightforwaid  statement  on  my  qualifications 
to  direct  tlie  services  indicated,  I  am  most  anxious  not  to  give  any 
of  those  unaccjuainted  with  me  the  impression  that  I  would  openly 
publish  any  special  virtues  wliich  I  might  claim. 
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The  absence  of  any  fair  qualifications  on  the  part  of  other;> 
engaged  in  this  field  has  led  them  to  cover  up  such  lack  by  in- 
dulging in  undue  praise  of  compositions  which  require  musical 
settings  or  arrangements,  and  in  profusely  flattering  the  talents 
of  their  authors,  in  an  endeavor  to  acquire  patronage  which  may 
prove  profitable  to  them.  Because  of  my  desire  to  refrain  from 
any  of  those  practices,  I  can  onl}^  meet  their  competition  by 
plainly  stating  my  qualifications  together  with  an  outline  of  ni}- 
business  methods. 

Contact  With  Leading  Producers 

My  experience  as  an  arranger,  composer  and  critic  has  in- 
cluded practically  ever  branch  of  the  music  field,  and  my  record 
has  been  such  as  to  win  recognition  by  probably  the  most  notable 
figure  in  the  theatrical  world  to-day,  the  celebrated  David  Belasco, 
for  whose  recent  production  of  ^^Deburau,''  starring  Lionel  Atwell, 
I  was  engaged  to  compose  the  pantomime  music  complete.  Dur- 
ing the  past  twenty-five  years  I  have  been  engaged  as  the  musical 
director  of  various  theatrical  productions,  including  Hoyt's  "A 
Day  and  a  Night"  and  Blaney's  ^'A  Boy  Wanted,''  in  which  Miss 
Eva  Tanguay  appeared.  The  arranging  of  any  style  or  class  of 
music  for  any  instrument  or  combination  of  instruments  is  my 
specialty.  In  this  connection  I  have  been  engaged  by  many  music 
publishers  and  various  vaudeville  performing  artists,  as  well  as 
theatrical  and  motion  picture  producers.  This  work  has  included 
the  arrangement  of  music  grading  from  light  and  popular  airs 
to  operas. 

I  was  selected  to  arrange  the  orchestra  music  for  the  "Three 
Musketeers,"  a  romantic  opera  by  Eichard  W.  Temple,  which  was 
produced  at  the  Manhattan  Opera  House  in  New  York  City  in 
May,  1921. 

A  Pioneer  in  Motion  Picture  Music  Field 

When  motion  picture  producers  first  undertook  to  issue  spe- 
cial musical  scores  to  accompany  their  picture  productions,  I 
was  engaged  to  compose,  compile  and  arrange  an  elaborate  musi- 
cal accompaniment  for  the  motion  picture  "Lady  Godiva,"  as 
produced  at  the  Central  Theatre  in  New  York  City. 

My  services  in  connection  with  supplying  motion  picture 
music  were  considerably  sought  after.  I  also  furnished  the  com- 
plete musical  score  to  accompany  the  motion  picture  version  of 
"The  Volunteer  Organist.'' 
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In  conducting  this  business  I  have  always  had  in  mind  the 
saying  of  Emerson :  "If  a  man  has  good  corn  or  avooI  or  boards 
or  pigs  to  sell,  or  can  make  better  chairs  or  knives,  crucibles  or 
church  organs  than  anybod}^  else,  you  will  find  a  broad  hard 
beaten  road  to  his  house,  though  it  be  in  the  woods." 

This  announcement  is  made  by  reason  of  my  determination 
to  furnish  to  those  requiring  the  collaboration  of  music  com- 
posers and  arrangers,  a  more  satisfactory  service  than  has  ever 
been  obtainable  elsewhere.  To  accomplish  this  I  have  associated 
myself  with  highly  competent  assistants,  and  am  acting  as  the 
agent  for  other  composers  and  arrangers  of  various  qualifications. 
My  long  acquaintance  with  these  composers  and  my  intimate 
knowledge  of  their  distinct  capabilities  enable  me  to  provide 
proper  musical  settings  for  any  purpose,  whether  it  be  a  nursery 
lullaby  or  a  grand  opera,  and  to  do  it  to  a  greater  degree  of  satis- 
faction than  could  be  rendered  by  any  one  composer  Avorking 
single  handed. 

Aiming,  as  I  always  do,  to  provide  absolute  satisfaction  on 
the  part  of  those  served,  I  have  adopted  methods  of  operation 
which  are  designed  to  insure  it  to  the  greatest  degree  possible. 
These  methods  include  a  provision  that  no  musical  setting  will 
be  furnished  for  any  composition  which  does  not  appeal  to  the 
composer  selected  for  the  work,  to  a  sufficiently  favorable  extent 
to  warrant  his  undertaking  its  completion  subject  to  the  author's 
unqualifie|i  approval  of  the  completed  song. 

In  Conclusion 

The  great  rapidity  with  which  the  songwriting  field  is  chang- 
ing, being  affected  first  by  the  radio  and  now  to  a  far  greater 
degree  by  talking  pictures,  and  the  attendant  increase  in  demand 
for  songs  suitable  for  their  purposes,  reveal  the  fact  that  new  out- 
side interest  is  required  to  fill  the  need.  This  is  demonstrated  by 
the  efforts  of  some  of  the  largest  picture  producers  in  the  country 
in  seeking  songs  for  their  picture  productions  in  the  outside  field. 

This  present  situation  must  force  them  to  uncover  many  new 
songwriters.  The  favors  will  be  bestowed  upon  those  Avho  favor 
themselves  by  letting  it  be  knoAvn  that  the^^  are  in  tlie  competi- 
tion for  the  honors.  Do  not  harbor  the  absurd  idea  tliat  only  a 
genius  endowed  with  di^dne  talent  may  succeed  in  this  field.  Study 
the  songs  which  have  already  scored  phenomenal  success  and  com- 
pare them  with  some  of  your  OAvn  efforts. 

If  your  first  effort  in  song-Avriting  is  not  completed  or  pos- 
sibly not  even  started,  surely  noAV  is  the  time  to  make  that  effort 
if  you  ever  intend  making  it. 
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'The  seasons  change, 

The  winds  they  shift  and  veer; 

The  grass  of  yester-year 

Is  dead;  the  birds  depart,  the  groves  decay; 

Empires  dissolve  and  peoples  disappear; 

Songs  pass  not  away." 

— Croyden. 


^^T kings  just  come  to  me  and  I  put  them  on  paper, '^ 
testified  Miss  Anne  Nichols  in  he  $3,000,000  law 
suit  against  Universal  Pictures  Corporation  for  the 
alleged  pirating  of  her  play  ''Abie's  Irish  Rose,"  in 
a  Universal  movie  called  ''The  Cohens  and  the 
Kellys."  This  was  in  reply  to  the  question:  *'Are 
you  familiar  with  contemporary  drama?" 

Next  question:  '*Havc  you  ever  studied  dramatic 
art?" 

Miss  Nichols'  answer:  ^'J^7o,  7  ]ust  wrote  from  my 
heart  J^ 

Most  successful  songwriters,  if  submitted  to  the 
pressure  of  cross  examination,  would  also  reveal  the 
fact  that  they  had  no  more  technical  knowledge  of 
their  art  than  Miss  Nichols  professed.  .  .  .  That  they 
also  just  write  from  their  hearts  and  when  things 
"just  come  to  them,"  they  put  them  down  on  paper. 

From  such  ^^ things^'  songs  are  made. 
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